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Nomenc lature 


Non-dimensional absorption coefficient 
Dimensional absorption coefficient 


Frequency factor in the chemical reaction rate 
expression 


Coefficient in the discretization equation, 
defined in Eq. (2.5). 


Source term in the discretization equation 
Specific heat 

Diffusion coefficient 

Damkohler number 

Activation energy 

u/x, defined by Eq. (4.8) 


Ratio of non-dimensional heat of combustion to non- 
dimensional heat of vaporization 


Non-dimensional radiant intensity at outer boundary 
Intensity of radiation 


Distance from the outer boundary to the fuel surface in 
the stagnation point problem 


Latent heat of vaporization 

Lewis number 

Molecular Weight 

Pressure 

x-direction pressure variable defined in Eq. (4.10) 
y-direction pressure variable defined in Eq. (4.10) 


Numerical Peclet number based on grid size, defined 
Eq. (cnu? 


Chemical power generation per unit area of fuel surface 
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Prandtl number 

Heat of combustion 

Universal gas constant 

Reynolds number 

Non-dimensional fuel-oxygen ratio 
Temperature 

Time 

x-direction velocity 

y-direction velocity 


y-direction velocity at the outer boundary of the 
stagnation point flow problem 


Reaction rate 
Spatial coordinate parallel to wall 
Spatial coordinate perpendicular to wall 
Mass fraction 

Greek Symbols 
Non-dimensional heat of combustion 
Non-dimensional activation energy 
Thermal conductivity 
Similiarity variable 
Density 
Grid size in the y-direction 
Grid size in the x-direction 
Stoichiometric coefficient 


Viscosity 
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leeds 


Hil 


Subscripts 


Quantity evaluated at the outer boundary of the 
stagnation point problem 


Denotes characteristic quantity 


Denotes a quantity on the east side of the grid point 
under consideration 


Quantity related to fuel 


Refers to the mass fraction of fuel present in the fuel 
wall 


Denotes a quantity on the north side of the grid point 
under consideration 


Denotes the grid point under consideration 
Quantity related to oxygen 


Denotes a quantity on the south side of the gridpoint 
under consideration 


Quantity evaluated at the vaporization point of the fuel 


Denotes a quantity on the west side of the grid point 
under consideration i 


Quantity evaluated at .the fuel wall 


Quantity evaluated far from the wall in the omne- 
dimensional problem 


Refers to state 1 or state 2, respectively 


Superscripts 


Refers to a quantity evaluated at the old timestep 
Other 
Dimensional variable 


Non-dimensional variable 
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Ignition and Flame Propagation Studies 
Over a Flat Fuel Surface 


Numerical studies are performed which show the evolution of 
the combustion process over a flat fuel surface subjected to an 
external source of radiation. Ignition is caused either by the 
high temperature of the fuel surface or by radiation absorption 
by the fuel vapor. The surface is assumed to be either in a 
zero gravity, initially stagnant air environment or in a 
stagnation point flow field. Regardless of the source of 
ignition considered or the type of the flow field, the same 
sequence of events is predicted. This sequence of events begins 
with a pre-ignition, radiation dominated phase in which fuel and 
air mix above the fuel surface. After ignition occurs, there is 
a period of weak chemical reaction, which is followed by a period 
of stronger reaction in which a premixed flame front develops. 
Before dying out the premixed flame front separates the fuel 
from the oxygen and leaves behind a_ diffusion flame. 

The combustion and radiation processes are shown to have a 
large effect on the flow field in the stagnation point flow 
cases. For the case in which ignition is caused by gas phase 
absorption, the radiation required to cause ignition is so high 
that an opposed jet flow is created. In the case in which 


ignition is caused by the hot fuel surface, the radiation is 


lower and the boundary layer remains almost intact. For both 
types of ignition the premixed flame fronts produced heat fast 
enough that the expanding gas is able to drive the incoming flow 
back from the fuel surface. After the premixed flame front dies 
out leaving the diffusion flame the incoming flow again dominates 


and a boundary layer reappears. 


A. C. Fernandez-Pello 
Chairman, Thesis Committee 
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1. Introduction 


The combustion processes which. occur over a vaporizing fuel 
surface have often been studied in the past. These studies have 
usually concentrated on the ignition aspect of the problem or 
upon the nature of the steady state diffusion flame which may 
exist over the surface. For instance,’ references (1-9) have 
analyzed the ignition process for a fuel surface in a one 
dimensional geometry, while references (10-12) have analyzed the 
ignition process when the fuel surface is subjected to a 
stagnation point flow. References (12-17) have analyzed steady 
state diffusion flames in stagnation point flows while references 
(18-24) have studied these flames experimentally. No studies 
were found which tried to analyze the processes which occur 
after ignition and before the steady state diffusion flame is 
obtained. 

While it is important to understand the ignition process and 
the structure and character of the steady state diffusion flame, 
it seems equally important to understand the processes which 
occur between the ignition point and before the steady state is 
reached. To study these processes requires that the entire 
combustion problem, from a quiesant initial condition to the 
diffusion flame, be considered. The purpose of this thesis is to 
solve and present the results of two problems in which the entire 
combustion problem over a flat fuel surface is analyzed. These 
problems will not only consider the ignition process, but will 


also identify regimes which occur in the post-ignition events, 


Cd 


and show how these regimes are related to one another. By 
studying these regimes, the sequence of events leading to the 
development of the steady state diffusion flame can _ be 
determined. | 

The problems are shown schematically in Figs. (1.1) and 
(1.2), respectively. The first problem considers a fuel surface 
initially in cold ambient air. At time, t=0, radiation is 
applied to the surface causing it to vaporize and mixing fuel 
vapor with air. The fuel-air mixture is then ignited in one of 
two different ways: i)the fuel vapor absorbs a fraction of the 
incoming radiation so that the mixture becomes hot enough to 
ignite, or ii) the vaporization temperature of the fuel vapor is 
high enough to cause ignition. Once ignition occurs, the 
chemical reaction becomes strong and premixed flame fronts will 
develop and propagate. The premixed flame fronts eventually burn 
themselves out leaving behind a diffusion flame. The post- 
ignition events are generally the same, regardless of the metnod 
of ignition used. However, the specific events which occur are 
highly dependent upon the method of ignition and also upon the 
parameters of the problem. 

The second problem again considers a vaporizing fuel 
surface. In this case, however, the stagnant ambient air is 
replaced by a two dimensional stagnation point flow. This flow is 
generated by imposing a velocity perpendicular to the wall at a 
distance, Lh Radiation is again applied to the fuel surface 


causing it to vaporize and the resulting fuel vapor mixes with 
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air. The same two methods of ignition are considered, with the 
post ignition events being generally similiar to those described 
above with the development of premixed flame fronts and a 
diffusion flame. However, the addition of a two dimensional flow 
field will be shown to significantly complicate the entire set 
of events. 

These problems will be solved by first making appropriate 
assumptions to simplify the conservation equations along with 
their initial and boundary conditions. Then the equations are 
solved numerically according to the scheme discussed in the next 
chapter. The solution for the first and second problems will 
consist of temperature and mass fraction profiles showing their 
evolution from a quiescent state until a diffusion flame is 
obtained. The solution to the second problem will also show the 
evolution of the velocity profiles. 

While the cases where ignition is caused by the hot fuel 
surface has been analyzed extensively, !~? the cases where 
ignition is caused by the gas phase absorption of radiation has 
only been studied experimentally 12-18 Hence, several parametric 
studies on ignition by gas phase absorption will also be 
presented. 

The solution to the above problems is difficult from a 
numerical standpoint because of the numerous time and length 
scales which are involved 2° Williams(32) has shown that the 
premixed flame fronts which exist in the post-ignition phase of 


the problem, will have an large outer region which is dominated 


by convection and diffusion and a much smaller inner region which 
is dominated by the chemical reaction and diffusion. Linan(15) 
has shown that the same regions exist for diffusion flames in 
which finite rate chemical kinetics are considered. These 
analyses were both performed under steady state assumptions. In 
the transient cases considered here, there are also disparate 
time scales which correspond to each of these regions. Hence, 
before proceeding with the presentation of the problems and their 
results, it is useful to first discuss the numerical techniques 


that must be employed. 


2. Numerical Methods 


2.1 Introduction 

The problems which are addressed here tend to _ be 
computationally difficult because of the multiple time and length 
scales which are involved. As an example of these scales 
consider a premixed flame front which is moving in a_ stagnation 
point flow field. A velocity of say, .5 m/sec is imposed 
perpendicularly to the wall at 5 cm. A convective time scale for 
the overall flow may be taken as L,/vy, or .10 sec. A diffusive 
time scale may be defined as 

grt als Gem/iy (2.1) 

and is on the order of 60 seconds for air. Because of the 
premixed flame front there is alsoa thin region of rapid 
chemical reaction which has associated with it very small time 
and length scales. From reference (32), these length and time 


scales are 


: sie 
L. = (292) 
OY me rend 


4 BP Billion aban (on 3) 
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and 


respectively. For the fuels considered in this thesis, which are 
typical of hydrocarbon fuels, the length scale is on the order of 
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meters and the time scale is on the order of 10° seconds. 
If the premixed flame is replaced by a diffusion flame with 


finite rate kinetics there is again a small region where a 


chemical reaction takes place. While the reaction is not as 
rapid as in the premixed flame case because of the scarcity of 
reactants in the reaction zone, it is still much faster than the 
large-scale convective and diffusive processes. Thus, the 
diffusion flame is also computationally difficult to handle. 

2.2 Review of Numerical Procedures 

In the past at least three different methods have been used 
to solve problems with premixed flame fronts. These methods will 
be discussed in the order of the level of their sophistication. 
Generally, the more sophisticated a method is, the lower the 
computational time requirements. However, this sophistication 
also carries with it a loss of accuracy and detail. 

The first and simplest method is a straight forward 
application of the finite difference scheme?3 This method has 
the advantage of being the most accurate and will give a large 
amount of detailed information about the flame. The drawback of 
this method is that it has great difficulty in efficiently 
handling the multiple scales in the problem. For example the 
timestep in this method must be based upon the smallest time 
scale which is often the chemical time. Since the overall 
diffusion and convection processes must also be modeled over 
relatively long times, the method requires an extraordinarily 
large mumber of timesteps. Also the initial grid size must be 
based on the smallest length scale in the problem. Since this 
scale is the premixed flame length scale the initial grid will 


need to be very fine even though initially very little will be 


happening in the problem. Thus, the computer program will often 
spend a large amount of time calculating values that may change 
little. Overall, this method will be quite expensive. 

The second method which provides a solution to the initial 
grid size problem is the movable grid method described in 
references (34-35). In this method grid points are moved around 
based upon the temperature gradients with points being added in 
the regions of large temperature gradients and points being 
deleted in regions of small temperature gradients. The method 
has some of the advantages of the straight forward finite 
difference method such as being able to calculate the details of 
the flame fronts while saving computational time because the 
overall number of grid points is reduced. However, it is still 
restricted to using small timesteps and thus is computationally 
expensive, although less so than the first method. It is 
slightly less accurate than the first method producing a flame 
speed that may have an error of up to three percent.>+ Another 
drawback is that the programming required to adapt the grid to 
two spatial dimensions is quite complex with a corresponding 
increase in computational time. Since the problems considered 
here are all reducible to one spatial dimension and because of 
the advantages of obtaining large amounts of detailed information 
about the flames, this is the method of choice. It is discussed 
in more detail in the next section. 

A third method which deserves mention is the flame 


discontinuity method developed by Chorin. In this method, 
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which is the most sophisticated method, the premixed flame front 
is treated as a discontinuity which is tracked through a coarse 
grid using a large timestep based upon flame speed. Because of 
the coarse grid and large timesteps, the computational savings 
over the first two methods are great. However, the details of 
the flame front are not calculated and a problem arises if the 
flame were to enter a very lean or very rich region where it will 
die out. In- this case the flame front slowly changes fron an 
approximate discontinuity to a front with finite gradients and 
the code must be 'fixed' to handle this situation. Nonetheless 
this is presently the only practical method available for 
~ transient problems which have more than one spatial dimension. 
The last two methods discussed have been developed 
specifically to model premixed flame fronts. Neither of these 
methods are of use when modeling a diffusion flame with finite 
rate kinetics. To model a diffusion flame still requires a 
straight forward application of the finite difference method. 
Fortunately, the timestep and the gridsize are much larger in the 
diffusion flame than for the premixed flame fronts, and the 


program does not become excessively expensive. 


2.3 Description of Movable Grid 

As mentioned above, the algorithm used to adjust the movable 
grid involves examining the temperature profile and noting where 
the differences in temperature at two adjacent grid points either 
exceeds some maximum value or is less than some minimum value. 


If the difference exceeds the maximum value then a grid point is 


i 


inserted exactly between the two original grid points. If the 
difference is less than aminimm value then an additional 
comparison is made to the next adjacent point and if this 
temperature difference is also small, then the point in between 
is deleted. 

In order to be physically realistic, as many quantities as 
possible must be conserved when adding or deleting a grid point. 
The method used here conserves mass, energy, and chemical 
species, but not momentum. To conserve momentum requires a new 
solution at the old timestep to determine pressures and this 
added complexity and computational expense defeats the purpose of 
the movable grid. When a grid point is added, it is added 
exactly in the middle of the two original points. Hence it can 
be shown that the values of the density, temperature, and 
species which satisfy the conservation laws at the new point are 
simply the averages of the values at the adjacent points. When 
a point is removed, it may not lie exactly in between its two 
neighboring points and thus’ conservation laws may not be 
satisfied by leaving the values unchanged at the neighboring 
points. Instead the quantities associated with the removed grid 
point must be carefully divided up between the neighboring 
points. 

Another consideration that is important when using a movable 
grid is that the initial grid size must be fine enough to model 
the leading edge of a premixed flame front. Since the 


temperature differences in the leading edge of the flame front 


te 


are not large the movable grid may not supply enough points to 
model this region accurately. The consequence of not supplying 
enough initial points to model the leading edge is a premixed 
flame speed which varies erratically. 

Finally, it is important that the programmer 3 have an 
physical understanding of the problem so that the movable grid 
algorithm is applied only in areas where a premixed flame exists 
or will exist. As an example consider a problem in which there 
is a boundary layer which does not contain a flame. A fine grid 
is meeded to correctly model velocity gradients in the boundary 
layer. However, since the boundary layer does not contain a flame 
it is unlikely that the boundary layer will contain large 
temperature gradients. If a movable grid is applied in this 
region, it will coarsen the grid and cause the boundary layer to 
be modeled inaccurately. To obtain the proper physical 
understanding may require that the programmer make several trial 
computer runs to determine the exact locations where the premixed 
flames will exists. 

2.4 Description of Numerical Method 

The mumerical method chosen to solve the problem is 
presented in detail by Patankar. In the method discretization 
equations are derived using conservation principles. Using 
temperature as an example a typical discretization equationn is of 


the form 


b Tl, = 4 = £2en 
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SES 
C= - (Fe)? 
The brackets indicate that the maximm of the two quantities 
contained within is to be taken. It can immediately be seen that 
the method is implicit in all terms except the chemical reaction 
rate which is handled explicitly in temperature. The reaction 
rate is written explicitly in temperature because it is highly 
non-linear and convergence is nearly impossible if it is written 
implicitly. Because of the scheme's overall implicitness the 
method should be highly stable. The coefficients between 
adjacent grid points are calculated based on a numerical Peclet 


number which, in tur, is_ based on the local grid size and the 
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local values of velocity, density, and thermal properties. If 
the numerical Peclet mumber is small, then diffusion dominates 
locally and a diffusion type of coefficient is used between the 
points. If the numerical Peclet number is large, then convection 
dominates locally and a convective type of coefficient is used. 
For intermediate values of the mumerical Peclet mumber a 
combination of the diffusion and convection coefficients is used. 

Equations similiar to Eqs. (2.4-2.9) can be written for 
fuel and oxygen species, and the x and y direction velocity by 
using the conservation of species equations and the conservation 
of momentum equations. Then, using the additional equation of the 
conservation of mass and appropriate boundary and initial 
conditions, a solution to the problem at a new timestep may be 
found by iteration. Timesteps can then be taken from the initial 
condition until a steady state solution is reached. 

The major criticism of the above method is false diffusion 
which, as the name implies, is diffusion which is predicted to 
occur because of a numerical weakness in the solution algorithm 
rather than because of the physical situation. As discussed in 
reference (37), false diffusion only occurs when the direction 
of the fluid flow is not parallel to the gradients in temperature 
and species. Since in the’ ome dimensional problems considered 
in chapter three, the velocity is always parallel to the 
gradients in temperature and species, false diffusion is not a 
consideration. However, for the stagnation point flow problems 


considered in chapter four, the velocity is often at an angle to 
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the temperature and species gradients and false diffusionis a 
consideration. 

A second criterion for false diffusion to occur is that the 
numerical Peclet number be large where there are large gradients 
in temperature and species. One of the advantages of the movable 
grid is that it concentrates points in areas of large temperature 
and species gradients. Since the numerical Peclet number is 
based on erid size, the Peclet mumber is small in areas where 
there are steep gradients. Thus, the movable grid has the 
advantage of greatly minimizing or eliminating false diffusion 
_from the stagnation point problem, and the mumerical method 
presented should perform quite well for all problems considered 
here. 
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3.0 One Dimensional Problem 


3.1 Introduction 

The problem considered here is schematically shown in Fig. 
(3.1). A planar combustible solid wall is initially in a still, 
zero gravity air environment. The wall is at the vaporization 
temperature of the solid fuel and the surrounding air is at an 
ambient temperature which is less than the vaporization 
temperature. At time t=0, the wall is subjected toa radiant 
heat flux of constant intensity which the wall absorbs at its 
surface causing fuel to be vaporized. The fuel vapor mixes with 
the ambient air and one of three things may occur: a)the fuel 
may be reactive enough at the vaporization temperature of the 
fuel to ignite, b)the fuel is not reactive enough at its 
vaporization temperature to ignite, however it may absorb 
incoming radiation and become hot enough to ignite, or c)the 
fuel-air mixture does not ignite. Obviously the fuel may be hot 
enough to ignite at its vaporization temperature and it may also 
absorb radiation so that there is the possibility of a combined 
ignition mechanism. After ignition occurs the chemical reaction 
is self-sustaining and the radiation is turned off. The reaction 
eventually produces a premixed flame followed by a diffusion 
flame. 

Many assumptions are made which are used to reduced. the 
governing equations which describe the problem to solvable form. 
As mentioned above it is assumed that all processes are at zero 


gravity and since the only flow at a boundary is a uniform 
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injection of fuel at the wall all processes should remain one 
dimensional. Since the analysis is concerned with gas phase 
processes the solid is assumed to remain uniformly at the 
vaporization temperature and is not considered except at its 
interface with the gas. The gas phase combustion is assumed to 
be a one step chemical reaction whose rate can be described by 
an Arrhenius expression. The gases are treated as ideal with a 
Lewis number of unity, a constant Prandtl number, constant 
specific heats, amd a thermal conductivity that is given as an 
exponential function of temperature. It is assumed that the 
pressure remains approximately constant. 

Also the radiation is assumed to be directed 
perpendicularly to the wall. Both the gas phase and the solid 
surface can absorb the incoming radiation but do not emit their 
own radiation and the gas does not scatter. The gas phase 
absorption process is assumed to be independent of temperature, 
but directly proportional to the fuel concentration and to the 
intensity, with the constant of proportionality being defined as 
the absorption coefficient. Finally, the fuel wall is assumed to 
be black and thus to absorb all incident radiation. 

The ignition criterion that will be used in this analysis is 
that the chemical reaction has become self-sustaining. Using 
this definition the ignition point can be determined by an 
iterative process. At a given time the radiation is turned off 
and a timestep run. If the chemical reaction is strong enough to 


cause the temperature to continue to rise, then ignition has 
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occurred. If the temperature falls, then ignition has not 
occurred and the timestep is rerun with the radiation turned back 
on. The process is repeated until ignition point is reached. 

For this ignition criterion the chemical reaction is still 
weak when the radiation is turned off. Hence, there will be 
period of slow chemical reaction just after ignition and before 
the reaction becomes strong. A weakness of this criterion is 
that the length of time that the weak chemical reaction lasts is 
highly dependent on when the laser is turned off. If the laser 
is turned off just at the ignition point, then the chemical 
reaction will just balance convective and diffusive losses and 
the weak chemical reaction period will last for a very long time. 
If the laser is left on slightly beyond the ignition point, then 
the chemical reaction will be stronger than the diffusive losses 
and the weak chemical reaction period will be much shorter. 

A second criterion that is often used is to define the 
ignition time as the time when the chemical reaction becomes 
quite strong. Unlike the first criterion, this criterion is not 
defined precisely and it is this lack of precision which can lead 
to inconsistent results. A further discussion of the ignition 
criteria will be made in the results section. 

In the following sections, the dimensional governing 
equations will be introduced and then non-dimensionalized. Then 
two limiting cases will be solved and the results presented. The 
first case corresponds to a gas with a high absorption 


coefficient and a low vaporization temperature. Ignition in this 
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case will be due to radiation absorption in the gas phase and 
will involve the vaporization of a considerable amount of fuel 
before ignition occurs. The fuel will ignite far away from the 
fuel surface. The second case involves a fuel with zero 
absorption coefficient and a high vaporization temperature. In 
this case ignition occurs because of the hot surface and the 
point of ignition is near the wall with little fuel vaporization 
taking place before ignition. Also, because there has _ been 
little theoretical work done on ignition by gas _ phase 
absorption, results of a parametric study are presented which 
- show how ignition time and distance from the wall at which 
ignition occur vary as a function of the absorption coefficient 


and the intensity. 


3.2 Analysis 


3.2.1 Governing Equations 
The equations that describe the problem are the transient 


one dimensional conservation equations with their associated 
boundary and initial conditions. With the assumptions listed 
above these equations become, 


Continuity : 


Ee ne (P V\=0 (3.1) 


Energy: 
= SBD op hy STE trammedatswt Qe oo 
see Seis Beiclic =I Zs aoe WwW (3295 
Piabseaecichant igus hats mteakiles Gees Tale 


AN 


Fuel conservation: 


comin Sei * Se Y 
pot ee ne V =F - = te) _—a 

ac 25 25 ( a5 W (3.3) 
Oxygen Conservation: 
et _- XY, aa if MW Wit. mea 

—— +p VF sgt arene (3.4) 
RRP ES iB (po ay MWe Ve 
Y-momentum conservation: 

= iN eeee, elg — (3.5) 
Ba ERE 35) = 


where the chemical reaction rate, w, is given by 
W = 6. Ye T “exe ( <=) ; (3.6) 
for the one step chemical reaction of the form 
Ve Fry —y,P, (3.7) 


The di/dx term in the energy equation represents a heat source 
term due to the absorption of radiation in the fuel vapor. This 
radiation absorption is assumed to be of the form 

ti, eae 

45 = pan vet (3.8) 
where ay is the absorption coefficient and iis the radiation 
intensity which is a function of y. The y-momentum equation is 
not necessary for the solution of this problem because of the 
one-dimensionality and the assumption that the pressure remains 


approximately constant. It is used, however, as a check of the 


constant pressure assumption to insure that the pressure does not 


ae 


vary significantly from the ambient pressure during periods of 
rapid chemical reaction. The last equation that is necessary is 
the equation of state which reduces to 
iia re pote (329) 
YL, MN ru 


The initial and boundary conditions that specify the problem are: 


At time t=0, 
ae (3.10) 
V (0.4) =%, 
a (0.4) = Nop (3.11) 
Sa elt wed 
Tied 5) = (3.12) 


Y Lo, 5 Ye Tess (3.13) 


At the solid/gas interface, y=0, the temperature is the 


vaporization temperature of the fuel 
T (+4 GY 1 (3.14) 
An energy balance at the wall gives the mass flux at the wall, 


ia <a eta = 
iat Leon fol a mame te (3.15) 
which is then used in the fuel and oxygen conservation equation 


boundary conditions, 
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(3.16) 
(Sel) 
Far away from the wall conditions should always approach the 
ambient and thus the boundary conditions as Y approaches 


infinity are, 


‘ (3.18) 


(3.19) 
Ye =O 

/ (3.20) 

L = Lye (3.21) 


Finally, the power generated above the surface per unit area of 


surface is 


ey eee 
Pea Bee Te FAT dy On 
It can easily be seen by setting the time derivatives to zero in 
Eqs. (3.3-3.5) and by applying the boundary conditions, Eqs. 
(3.14-3.21), that no steady state solution exists. This will 
have an effect upon the final solution and will be discussed more 


in the results. 
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3.2.2 Non-Dimensionalization 

The non-dimensionalization is not a straight forward 
process for this problem because of a lack of characteristic 
length and time scales in the boundary and initial conditions and 
because of the many different physical regimes that are present. 
A characteristic quantity which may fit one regime quite well may 
have no significance in another physical regime. Hence, some 
compromises are necessary in choosing the characteristic 


quantities. The following non-dimensional quantities are used in 


this problem: 
Time, 
CU age 
Gy / hoe ne ) (3.23) 
Ao 2 ) 
where 6 is a non-dimensional activation energy given by 
PENH OT A a , (3.24) 


and T is given by 


marae (NS aN ics (3.25) 


where 
| ee (3.26) 
Cp li La Mu. ) 
Length, 
a ty a 3.27 
By ST ec - 3 
Velocity, 
aSy A: 2. adh 
N ( (v0) o A No, 00 eee Ne (3728) 
Wey ars 
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Oxygen mass fraction, 


‘egies 
Fuel mass fraction, Loti 
y= Ce vetfites) 
i? (Yo, Ve MWe) 


2 (3.29) 


(3.30) 


Temperature, 


Cp Vy NN Jo 7 
T= fet - (3.31) 
O Ve Mears, Fey’) (eas ay 


Intensity, 
: G 
he a 
‘4 
7 (3.32) 
Density, 


es shy 4 : (3.33) 


Thermal conductivity, 


, » 
A= ee (3.34) 


4A (3.35) 
Vie Ga, 


¢ re 
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The characteristic time in Eq. (3.24) is the chemical time 


Viscosity, 


and Pressure, 


(S30) 


and for most hydrocarbon fuels this is quite small. The 


characteristic velocity is on the order of the premixed flame 
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velocity, while the characteristic length is the thickness of a 
premixed flame front. Hence, these characteristic quantities 
apply best to a reaction zone in a premixed flame and really do 
not apply to other parts of the flow field outside the flame or 
to regimes that do not contain premixed flames. 

The characteristic fuel mass fraction is the mass fraction 
of fuel that would be required to burn the oxygen at infinity if 
the fuel and oxygen were stoichiometrically mixed. This variable 
is thus a measure of the richness or the leanness of the mixture. 
The characteristic temperature is the temperature rise that would 
occur if a stoichiometric mixture were burned with the oxygen 
being at its concentration at infinity. Other quantities are 
self explanatory. 

If these quantities are introduced into the dimensional 
conservation equations, and into their boundary and initial 


conditions, Eqs. (3.1-3.22), then the following equations 


result: 
Continuity, 

2D jerk oes 

rane ( pV) =O, (3.37) 
Energy, -BU-T) 
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Oxygen conservation, 
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Conservation of y-momentum 


as, yy at __at (3.41) 
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The radiation absorption term becomes, 
fal 


Se A pYet (3.42) 


The equation of state is 


ae ies TE, 1 A 1) pi a, .t\- (“= res Nos) pi (is (3.43) 


The transformed initial conditions at time, t=0, are 


Nua (3.44) 
We (3.45) 
Vos! (3.46) 

Ye Se (3.47) 


The boundary condition at the solid gas interface, y=0, are for 


temperature, 


aye Ra SSB Tee FS) (3.48) 


For the mass flux, 
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Cod ler ats a) eae : 


Hehe = 
For the conservation of fuel and oxygen equations, 
Yo (\Wo \ FT. ate 
———————s pv =p Vie - pO a+) (3.50) 
Ye Nop Yo, se — 
a 2 Yo. (35505 
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At the outer boundary where y-»eqy the transformed conditions 


become, 
y=O (3.52) 
Yo =! (3.53) 
‘eo Se 
(3.54) 
L= | (3.55) 


Finally, a non-dimensional power per unit area of fuel surface 


may be defined as [ bC\ AQ-T) 
mtr: Sy Ys etl oe oy Gaal 
Hee is a) Cre TS 


Including the Lewis number which has already been assumed to be 


one there are nine non-dimensional groups which appear in 
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Eqs. (3.36-3.55). These groups are defined and summarized in 


Table 3.1. 
3.3 Results 


3.3.1 Results of the Ignition and Flame 


Propagation Study with Ignition 
Caused by Gas Phase Absorption 


The results of two cases run with different absorption 
coefficients are presented in this section. The first case is 


run with an absorption coefficient of na 7ex10 and the second 


case is run with A=4.78x10*., While there is little data 
available on the absorption coefficients of hydrocarbon fuel 
vapors, a previous study has suggested that the total absorption 
coefficient for the hydrocarbon fuel, polymethylmethacry- 
late(PYMA) is 1.5xl0~°, 98-39 1¢ a laser which has a wavelength in 
the absorption band of the fuel is used to irradiate the surface 
then the 4.78x10° case is quite realistic. The absorption 
coefficient of 4.78x10~* is probably too high, but there are 
enough interesting physical differences between the two cases to 
justify its presentation. 

The other data used in this calculation 4T€ shown in 
dimensional form in Table 3.2 and are shown in non-dimensional 
form in Table 3.3. The properties correspond approximately to 


those of pyma 10 


with the exception of the absorption coefficient 
discussed above and the constants in the Arrhenius chemical 
reaction rate. There is presently no single set of constants 


available which would accurately model the chemical reaction 
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Table 3.1: Summary of non-dimensional groups 
"appearing in the one dimensional equations 


Non-dimensional group 
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Description 
Non-dimensional absorption 
coefficient 


Non-dimensional ratio 
of heat of combustion 
to heat of vaporization 


Non-dimensional intensity 
Lewis number 


Non-dimensional fuel-oxygen 
ratio 


Non-dimensional wall 
temperature 


Non-dimensional heat of 
combustion 


Non-dimensional activation 
energy 


Moles of fuel required 
per mole of oxygen 
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Symbol 


Table 3.2: 
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Values of the dimensional parameters 


used in the one dimensional problem 


Case with ignition and flame 
propagation caused by gas 
phase absorption 


10 m/kg, 1000 m¢/kg 


1.6*1015 kex°K 4 (m*sec) 


1220. joules/(kg*°K) 
1.8*10° joules/(kgmole) 
20. watts/em~ 
1.59*10© joules/kg 

100 kg/mole 

32 kg/mole 

2.6*10 / joules/kg 
8315 joules/(kgmole*°K) 
298°K 

663 K 

iP 

0.23 

2.97*107 2 watts/ (m*°K) 
1.17 kg/m? 

1 

6 


Case with ignition and 
flame propagation caused 
a hot fuel surface 


0. ni7/ke 


1.6*16!> ke*°kK? /(m*sec) 


1220. joules/(kg*°K) 
1.8*10° joules/(kgmole) 
1.3 watts/cm 

1 SeeaIe” qe 

100 kg/mole 

32 kg/mole 

2.0*107 joules/kg 

8315 joules/(kgmole*°K) 
298°K 

1326°K 

iy 

0.23 

2.97*10 - watts/ (m*°K) 
1.17 kg/m? 

l 

6 
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Table 3.3: Values of the non-dimensional parameters 
used in the one dimensional problem 


Symbol Case with ignition and flame 
propagation caused by gas 


phase absorption 


A 4.78*10*, 4.78*107° 
H 1.96 
I 9.04*10~3 
Le 1.0 
S 8.35 
z 0.143 
A 8.57 
(9) 7.59 


c/o. 0.16 


Case with ignition and 
flame propagation caused 
by a hot fuel surface 


1.51 
2.05*10 ~3 
1.0 


8.35 
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rate of PMMA in all of the combustion regimes +! The particular 


set of constants used here were picked to give premixed flame 
speeds on the order of 1.0 m/sec. This flame speed is of the 
correct order of magnitude for hydrocarbon fuels and thus the 
chemical reaction model is realistic, if not exact. 42 

The initial evolution of the temperature profiles and mass 
fraction profiles are shown in Figs. (3.2) and (3.3), 
respectively, for the absorption coefficient of 4.78x10 7°, As 
can be seen from the figures, the application of the radiation 
causes the fuel to be vaporized rapidly enough to push the air 
back away from the wall and to create a fuel-air interface. 
Diffusion takes place across the interface mixing fuel with air, 
and the fuel vapor absorbs a fraction of the incoming radiation 
so that the gases become hot. Eventually, ignition occurs in a 
very rich part of the mixing region at a time of 6.30x10° and at 
a location where the non-dimensional oxygen mass fraction is 
0.07. After ignition the radiation is removed and a relatively 
long time period of weak chemical reaction follows. The weak 
reaction eventually gains strength leading to the development of 
a premixed flame front which propagates away from the wall. A 
premixed flame front propagating towards the wall does not 
develop for the simple reason that there is very little oxygen 
present between the point of ignition and the wall. 

The power output as given by Eq. (3.56) is plotted in 


Fig. (3.4) for this time period. Because ignition occurred 


where there was very little oxygen, the temperature in the 
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ignition region is limited and the chemical power produced 
remains small. Hence, the power does not really begin to shou 
sharp rise until after a premixed flame front has developed. If 
the second criterion for ignition, which is that ignition has not 
occurred until the power begins to increase rapidly, were applied 
in this problem then a premixed flame will have developed and 
begun to propagate before ignition has been formally declared to 
have occurred. 

The initial evolution of the temperature and mass_ fraction 
profiles for an absorption coefficient of 4.78K10°* is shom in 
Fig. (3.5), and Fig. (3.6), respectively. Several differences 
occur between the two cases. The first difference is that the 
heating is more rapid leading to the faster time of ignition of 
3.89x10' . | This fast heating combined with the high absorption 
coefficient which causes the fuel to absorb a_ significant 
fraction of the incoming radiation, limits the amount of fuel 
that vaporizes before ignition and the oxygen never gets pushed 
back away from the wall as in the previous case. Ignition again 
occurs in a rich region but the non-dimensional oxygen mass 
fraction is much higher and has the value of 0.50. Thus, 
temperatures in the ignition region will become much higher and 
the power which is shown in Fig. (3./) for this case, shows a 
large, but extremely short-lived spike. This spike begins to 
dissappear just as the premixed flame fronts develop. Also 
because of the high oxygen content at the point of ignition two 


premixed flame fronts develop, a strong front travelling away 
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from the wall and a weaker front travelling towards the wall. 

The sequence of events which occur after the premixed flame 
fronts become well developed are qualitatively similiar between 
the two cases, and it will be necessary to run only one of the 
two cases to completion. The case with an absorption coefficient 
of 4.78x1C~4 will be chosen because it has several mumerical 
advantages. These advantages arise because ignition occurred at 
a much earlier time. This fast ignition time allowed for only a 
small amount of fuel and oxygen to mix creating a relatively 
small premixed region. Also less fuel was vaporized and this 
will lead to the diffusion flame becoming weaker and dying out 
- gooner. These two factors combine to produce a_ substantial 
savings in computational time over the low absorption coefficient 
case. Any expected differences between the two cases will be 
noted. t 

The temperature and mass fraction profiles over a longer 
time period are shown in the Figs. (3-8a) and (3.9a), 
respectively, for the high absorption coefficient. As can be 
seen from the profiles at time 6.36x104, three regions of 
chemical reaction now exist. The first region is the premixed 
flame front travelling away from the wall. It has moved from 
the rich region where it has left behind excess fuel, past 
through a stoichiometric point and entered a lean region where it 
is leaving behind excess oxygen. The temperature gradient in the 
flame front is becoming less steep and the premixed front is 


showing signs of dying out. Before it does, however, it has 
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served to separate the fuel and the oxygen and leave behind a 
diffusion flame at the stoichiometric point which is the second 
region of reaction. The maximum temperature in the problem occurs 
at the stoichiometric point soon after the premixed flame front 
passes through. The third area of chemical reaction occurs near 
the wall where the premixed flame front travelling towards the 
wall has reached the wall and been quenched. A residual amount of 
oxygen is left at the wall and is slowly diffusing into a hot 
fuel rich region where it is burned off. Since there was no 
flame front travelling towards the wall in the low absorption 
coefficient case this third region will not exist in that case. 

The above explanation of how the diffusion flame develops is 
only approximate because it treats the flame front as a 
discontinuity and the diffusion flame as a flame sheet. In 
reality both the premixed flame and the diffusion flame have 
finite thicknesses and consequently, it is not clear exactly when 
the diffusion flame begins to exist nor is it clear how the 
diffusion flame affects the temperature profile. It is beyond 
the scope of this thesis to study these effects further, but it 
suggests an area of future research. 

Finally, temperature and mass fraction profiles at much 
later times are shown in Figs. (3.8b) and (3.9b), respectively. 
The premixed flame front travelling away from the wall has now 
completely died out. The residual oxygen left at the wall has now 
been burned off. This leaves only the diffusion flame, which 


since there is no steady state solution in this problem, will 
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never reach an equilibrium position. Instead, it will 
continually burn out the oxygen and must move away from the wall 
searching for more. As it moves, its temperature is slowly 
dropping and it is continually being weakened. Eventually it is 
expected that the diffusion flame will die out. 

The processes considered here are, from a qualitative 
standpoint, not unique. As will be seen in the next sections, the 
one-dimensional problem where ignition occurs because of high 
wall temperature will go through a similiar sequence of events as 
will the stagnation point problems which are considered in the 


next chapter. 
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3.3.2 Results of the Parametric Study 
on Ignition Caused by Gas Phase 
Absorption 3 


A parametric study was performed to determine the effect of 
the absorption coefficient and the radiation intensity on the 
time to ignition and the location of ignition. These results are 
shown in Figs. (3.10) and (3.11) respectively. From Fig. (3.10) 
it can be seen that the ignition delay is approximately inversely 
related to both the radiation intensity and the absorption 
coefficient. These results agree qualitatively with the 
experimental observations of Kashiwagion eee and Mutoh, ~2 and can 
be explained by noting that the radiant heating of the fuel vapor 
is directly proportional to the product of the intensity and to 
the absorption coefficient. Obviously, the faster the gas is 
heated the sooner it will ignite. 

Figure (3.11) shows that the ignition distance is 
approximately inversely related to the absorption coefficient 
while being independent of the _ intensity. The inverse 
relationship with the absorption coefficient can again be 
explained by the fact that the radiant heating is proportional to 
the absorption coefficient. The independence of the distance 
fron the wall at which ignition occurs from the radiation 
intensity can be best explained by noting that the injection 
velocity of the fuel, if the fuel vapor is optically thin, is 
directly proportional to the intensity while the time to 
ignition, as noted above is feipoPil proportional to the 


intensity. Since the distance that a particle will travel away 


ahs, 


from the wall before igniting is the product of the velocity and 
the time to ignition the intensity will cancel out and the 


ignition distance should be independent of intensity. 
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3.3.3 Results of the Ignition and Flame 

The parameters which define this case are shown in 
dimensional form in Table (3.2) and in non-dimensional form in 
Table (3.3). The differences between this case and the previous 
case are that the absorption coefficient is set to zero, the 
vaporization temperature of the fuel and thus the temperature of 
the fuel wall is increased, the intensity of the radiation is 
decreased and the heat of combustion is decreased. The first two 
changes are obvious because they are necessary to change the 
source of ignition from gas phase absorption to ignition by the 
hot wall. The reduction in the intensity of radiation is 
possible because the function of the radiation is now simply to 
vaporize the fuel, rather than to vaporize the fuel and to heat 
the fuel vapor to a high temperature. The radiation intensity 
used here of 1.3 watts/cnt is about the same intensity that would 
be found in a house Freee Hence, this form of ignition will 
occur naturally and a special high powered laser is not required. 
The final parameter that is changed is the heat of combustion 
which is reduced by approximately twenty percent. The reason for 
this reduction is mumerical. Because the vaporization 
temperature of the fuel is increased there will be a 
corresponding increase in the temperatures that were obtained in 
the premixed flame if the heat of combustion is remained 


unchanged. The chemical reaction will be very fast at these high 
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temperatures and very small timesteps would be required. The 
lower heat of combustion avoids the high temperatures and thus 
keeps the reaction rate within reasonable bounds. 

The evolution of the temperature profiles and mass fraction 
profiles are shown in Figs. (3.12) and (3.13), respectively. 
Since the intensity of radiation in this case is relatively low, 
only a small amount of fuel is vaporized before ignition takes 
place and the fuel and the air mix in a region very close to the 
wall. The point of ignition is then very close to the wall as 
shown in Fig. (3.12a). The ignition process is analyzed in 
detail by Kindelan4 

After ignition occurs, the post-ignition events are 
somewhat similiar to the events in the gas phase absorption 
cases. Ignition occurs in a rich region where there is still a 
high concentration of oxygen. A period of weak chemical reaction 
follows the ignition event, amd as the reaction becomes stronger 
a spike develops in the power curve similiar to that shown in 
Fig. (3.7). After the power spike dies down a premixed flame 
appears which propagates away from the wall. It begins 
propagating in the rich region, passes through the 
stoichiometric point and enters the lean region where it dies 
out. A diffusion flame is left behind at the stoichiometric point 
which propagates away from the wall. Again, it is expected that 
the diffusion flame will weaken and die out when it gets far 
enough away from the wall. 


While events in general are similiar to the gas phase 
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absorption cases there are several differences. The most 
obvious difference is that events occur much closer to the wall. 
Another is that very little fuel is vaporized before ignition 
takes place. Hence, the premixed flame front does not travel 
nearly as far and dies out close to the wall. Also, umlike the 
gas phase absorption case, a great deal of fuel is vaporized 
after ignition because of the development of the premixed flame 
front takes place right next to the wall creating steep gradients 
in temperature at the wall surface. However, the total amount 
of fuel vaporized is still less than that vaporized in the gas 
phase absorption cases. Because there is less fuel vaporized the 
diffusion flame should weaken sooner and die out closer to the 
wall than in the previous case. This weakening is exacerbated by 
the lower heat of combustion which reduces the temperature of the 
diffusion flame. ; 

This completes the discussion of the one dimensional 
problem. The next chapter will discuss the stagnation point flow 


problem. 
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4.0 Stagnation Point Problem 


4.1 Introduction 

The stagnation point flow problem is shown schematically in 
Fig. (4.1). The problem has similiar characteristics to the one 
dimensional problem with the exception that a velocity is imposed 
perpendicular to the wall at a certain distance from the wall, 
L,: There is again a combustible fuel surface which is subjected 
to radiant heat flux at time, t=0.0. The solid begins to 
vaporize mixing the fuel with the air, amd, here again, one of 
three things may occur depending on the conditions of the 
problem: a)ignition may occur because the fuel is reactive at 
the vaporization temperature, b)ignition may occur because of 
radiation absorption in the gas phase, or c)ignition may not 
occur. Also, the possibility of a combined ignition mechanism 
exists where the fuel is hot enough to ignite at its vaporization 
temperature and the fuel vapor absorbs radiation. One major 
difference between the stagnation point flow case and the one 
dimensional case is that a steady state solution can be obtained 
for vaporization without ignition. The results of Fig. (3.10) for 
the one-dimensional case tended to show that, given enough time, 
ignition would eventually occur even for low values of the 
intensity. For a given set of input parameters in the stagnation 
point flow case, however, there will be a definite minimum 
radiant intensity required to cause ignition. Also, if ignition 
does occur in the stagnation point flow case, a steady state 


diffusion flame solution can be obtained rather than the flame 
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continuously moving away from the wall and eventually dying out. 

The assumptions made in the one dimensional problem 
concerning the thermodynamic properties of the gases and the 
radiation and radiation properties will also be made here. Also 
remaining the same is the zero gravity assumption, the assumption 
that the pressure remains approximately constant, and the 
assumption that the chemical reaction rate is a one step 
reaction described by an Arrhenius expression. The ignition 
criterion used in the previous problem will also be used here. 

In the solution of the steady state stagnation point flow 
problem with a uniformly evaporating surface, it is assumed that 
the temperature, the fuel mass fraction, the oxygen mass 
fraction and the y-direction velocities are functions of y only 
and not of x. This assumption will be extended to the present 
transient analysis where it will be assumed that these quantities 
are functions of y and t only and not of x. No restrictions are 
placed upon the x-direction velocity or upon the pressure. 
However, as will be shown in the analysis section, the above 
assumptions will restrict the x dependence of the x-direction 
velocity amd the x dependence of the pressure to a_ specific 
form. This restriction will have a significant effect upon some 
of the results and will be discussed more in that section. 

As mentioned above, in order to generate the stagnation 
point flow a y-direction velocity is imposed a given distance 
from the wall and remains constant for all values of time. This 


boundary condition is different from the standard boundary 
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condition which is applied in a steady state stagnation point 
flow. The standard boundary condition is that the x-direction 
velocity approaches the potential flow value as y approaches 
infinity while the y-direction velocity is not specified and is 
determined such that overall conservation of mass is 
satisfied.” The pressure gradient in the x-direction is then 
that of the potential flow solution. While the standard boundary 
condition works well in the steady state, problems develop when a 
transient case is to be solved. As an example if a flame is 
developing near the wall, then the density of the gas is 
decreasing with time and fluid must be moved away from the wall. 
Since the x-direction pressure gradient is specified, the x- 
direction velocities can change only in a limited fashion. The 
mass must be removed by increasing the y-direction velocities and 
the result is that the y-direction velocity at the outer boundary 
is an increasing and undetermined function of re Hence, a 
solution calculated using the standard boundary condition would 
be very difficult to verify experimentally. It would be easier 
to experimentally verify the condition used here where the y- 
direction velocity is imposed at the outer boundary. This 
condition complicates the problem somewhat since the x-direction 
pressure gradient must now be allowed to vary in order to 
conserve mass on an overall basis. 

An additional disadvantage of imposing the y-direction 
velocity at the outer boundary is that the relationship between 


the stagnation point problem and the one-dimensional problem is 
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lost. If the standard stagnation point boundary condition was 
applied then the one dimensional problem would be a limiting case 
of the stagnation point problem when the pressure gradient in the 
x-direction is set equal to zero. With the present boundary 
condition there appears to be a very limited relationship between 
the two problems. 

Following a development which parallels the one dimensional 
problem, the dimensional equation will be presented next, 
followed by a presentation of the non-dimensional parameters and 
equations. Then the results of a study where ignition is caused 
_ by gas phase absorption will be presented along with a parametric 
study of ignition by gas phase absorption. Finally the results 
of a case where ignition is caused by a hot fuel surface will be 


presented. 
4.2 Analysis 


4.2.1 Governing Equations 


Under the assumptions listed above the conservation of 
momentum equation in the y-direction, the conservation of energy 


equation, and the mass fraction conservation equations become, 


Y-momentum: ae 
b + waite 3 QN ae 
< aN seh aN. == ne) = ete 
oe gh wal | 25 ( a AS (4.1) 
Energy 
= bins Fe bs eS athe a 
~avr.qv—o2-+ at) Lee 


a 


Fuel conservation: 


~ a Dre a eet fe tal aaa 
Xe 45 VDE = ae (pet) - Ww (4.3) 
Y 2 25 2 a 
Oxygen Conservation: 
Sa,  -7 2% 2 9 /—2¥%\_ Mean — 
ays saa a5 7 294/835 mueue W (4.4) 
where the chemical reaction rate, w, is given by 
Eat ee zi 
um On cies © exp ( Rr (4.5) 
for the one step chemical reaction of the form 
Ve ne pha Ore Pal: (4.6) 
The di/dg term is given as 
a PAR 
Fie BON NEIL (4.7) 
os 


By plugging v and p into the conservation of mass equation, it 


can be shown that u must be restricted to the following form 
Py 2 Nec 
Th Cases a5 (pV ))i (4.8) 


Then the x-direction momentum equation can be written in the 


reduced form as 


a SS ep OB Sl Cl a } 
ey. Se op AG a5 Ls AY aK 


Since the terms in the momentum equations that do not contain the 


pressure gradient are functions of Y and t only, it can be show 
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that the pressure is restricted to the following form 


P= +P (4) x + fs (4 ,t) (4.10) 


This equation implies that the pressure gradient in the x- 
direction is uniform at given values of x and t. The last 
equation that is needed is the equation of state, 
oo Deng 
oe Pr eae (4.11) 

The initial condition is that of a stagnation point flow 
with momentum and thermal boundary layers near the wall. The 
momentum boundary layer is caused by the no slip condition at the 
wall while the thermal boundary layer is caused by the difference 
in temperature between the ambient incoming flow and the fuel 
wall. The fuel mass fraction in the flow field is initially 
zero, while the oxygen mass fraction is YO be 

At the solid/gas interface, y=0, the boundary conditions 


are, 


“yy (4.12) 
F=0 
(4.0.6) 
= ne tise 
ae Na lag = rN 25 aa (4.13) 
erie i Cae rs; 
oe NY) eT Fe V mas - po Py (4.14) 
ed RS oe QY, 
D wire pe es (4.15) 


At the outer boundary, y=L,, the following conditions are 
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imposed, 
Wee Vi (4.16) 
am “amt (4.18) 
Yo = “oy (4.14) 
Yr ~ Oo (4.29) 
é- ef (4. 21\ 


The solution of Eqs. (4.1-4.21) is obtained by employing the 


following iterative technique: 


1)An initial guess is made of the functions P,(t), 


in Eq. (4.10), and initial values are assumed for 


Tey Ay ee 

2)Using this guess the x-direction momentum equation 
is solved to find F and @. 

3)Conservation of mass is applied to each grid 
point to find v. 

4)Conservation of momentum in the y-direction is 


applied to find the pressure gradient in the 
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y-direction. 
5)Conservation of energy and species are solved to 
find the temperature and mass fraction fields. 
6)Overall conservation of mass is then used to adjust 
the guess for P,(t) and the process is repeated until 


convergence is obtained. 


4.2.2 Non-Dimensionalization 

As in the one dimensional problem, several different 
physical regimes will be present and, again, a characteristic 
quantity may fit one regime but not to the other regimes. 
Hence, some compromise is necessary when’ picking the 
characteristic quantities. The following non-dimensional 
quantities are used in this problem: 


Tine, 


re 


(4.22) 


Velocity, 


N= My (4.23) 
(Yn Me \ 
Poy 


Length, 


icc mera ag 
is a Ns (4.24) 


Oxygen mass fraction, 
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cma 
eee Te be (4,25) 
0, lo 
Fuel mass fraction, 
uy 
Ye = Ne Uy MMe (4.26) 


U . 
\O,b Ve aa We 
Temperature, 


Ce Yoo -Ty 
ais— (4.27) 


Que MWe Yop 


Intensity, 
: U 
= : (4.28) 
Cy 
Density, 


ye ae : (4.29) 


Thermal conductivity, _ 


» 
Ne Ys b (4.30) 
Viscosity, 
MA = ws b (4.31) 
and Pressure, 
p = 2 (4.32) 
if b VE 


The characteristic time in Eq. (4.22) is the residence time 


for a fuel particle entering at the outer boundary. The 
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characteristic length is a momentum boundary layer thickness, 
while the characteristic velocity is the velocity perpendicular 
to the wall that would be expected in the boundary layer. All 
other characteristic quantities are the same as in the one 
dimensional problem. This particular set of characteristic 
quantities apply best to the steady state stagnation point flow 
with a diffusion flame in the boundary layer. 

If these quantities are introduced into the dimensional 
conservation equations, and into their corresponding boundary and 
initial conditions, Eqs. (4.1-4.21), then the following equations 
result: 

Y-momentum, 


y aw _ ay\ (20 Cae (4.33) 
oi 2x \ fo Duea, e\8 


fn i AA DA 


Qn 
Energy , 

aly at _t1_2— es +Oaw — (4.34) 
pat pve ag (ig) Lik tow 


Fuel conservation, 


Oxygen conservation, 
aie aie Na 2 0 ta, a ~.W (4.36) 
an Pr an? aA} Pp 


with the reaction rate given by 


Yo 
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4) ‘ease | _B(-T) 
‘ (Ta+t)* Ee aie i (4.37) 


The radiation absorption term becomes, 


O1 | 
dy = ApYec (4.38) 


The continuity equation is, 
rae tee - 2 bv))/p (4.39) 

while the x-direction momentum equation is 

| f = +p F 74 pV oA = Sn (uit )- e. (+\ (4.40) 

The equation of state is, 

(4 Ye) ubres)- Cpa) 


The boundary conditions at the solid-gas interface, #=0, are 


Tee Ae a, ie -T1) 


(4.42) 
\y 2 MS © (4.43) 
bs ah ; 
Pr pNl= HA an” HT Pet ai 


AVE 
SipN =P Nee y is yt (4.45) 
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rl TN pe 
Paint Ze on (4.46) 
At the outer boundary where Cassa ) the transformed conditions 
become , Pwp 
ie ( Pb Ve ly Nes 
i MA 
en (4.47) 
EF 
= =O 
e ry Fs 
(4.48) 
=O 
wey (4.49) 
(>= 
(4.50) 
Sas ae 
(4.51) 
Gira 
(4.52) 


Including the Lewis number which has already been assumed to be 
one there are twelve non-dimensional groups which appear in 
Eqs. (4.33-4.52). These groups are defined and summarized in 


Tablet(4319% 
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of non-dimensional groups 


Table 4.1: Summary 
appearing in the stagnation point flow equations 


Symbol Non-dimensional group 


a AnvebveMve Jatses} 


V5 ,MWo Ve 
Da ( shotane— | 
foven 


: (Ases2) 


ie (Smee 
Ay 
Pr 7 Ace) 
( M 
Re =) : 
(pie) 
s ( re eae 
Xo veMWe 


Te \ or Te) | 


d& ( AXo,b Ve We 
Cae Vo" Wo 


Ai eae 
od ( */v,\ 


Description 
Non-dimensional absorption 
coefficient 


Damkohler number 


Non-dimensional ratio 
of heat of combustion 
to heat of vaporization 


Non-dimensional intensity 


Lewis number 


Prandtl number 


Reynolds number based on values 
at outer boundary 


Non-dimensional measure of the 
fuel richness 


Non-dimensional wall 
temperature 


Non-dimensional heat of 
combustion 


Non-dimensional activation 
energy 


Moles of fuel required 
per mole of oxygen 
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4.3 Results 


4.3.1 Results of the Ignition and Flame 


Propagation Study with Ignition 
Caused by Gas Phase Absorption 


The data used in this calculation are shown in dimensional 
form in Table (4.2) amd in non-dimensional form in Table (4.3). 
Besides the imposition of a velocity directed perpendicular to 
the wall, the major difference between the constants shown in 
Table (4.2) amd those shown in Table (3.2) for the one 
dimensional problem is an increase in the value of _ the 
intensity. The increase in intensity is required because of the 
“aemeeihe cooling now present and the value of intensity used 
here is, in fact, the minimm intensity required to cause 
ignition. Since an intensity this high is mostly associated with 
lasers, a high powered laser is probably required to cause 
ignition in this case. 5 
This problem can most easily be understood by dividing it 
into five different regimes according to how strong the chemical 
reaction is or whether or not radiation is being applied to the 
wall. The regimes are, in order of their appearance: a) an 
initial condition regime in which neither the radiation or 
chemistry plays a role, b) a pre-ignition regime in which 
radiation is applied to the wall, c) a post-ignition regime in 
which the chemical reaction is weak, d) a regime in which a pre- 
mixed flame front dominates, and e) an unsteady diffusion flame 


regime. These regimes are discussed in more detail next. 


Symbol 


2 


Cc 
P 


Table 4.2: 
used in the 


Case with ignition and flame 
propagation caused by gas 
phase absorption 
10. m@/kg 
1.6*10 19 ke*K2/ (a? *sec) 
1220 joules/(ke* K) 
1.8*108 joules/(kgmole) 
38. watts/cm@ 
1.59*10© joules/kg 
0.05 m 
100 kg/mole 
32 kg/mole 
2.6*10/ joules/kg 
8315 joules/(kgmole*”k) 
298°K 
663 K 
0.5 m/sec 
is 
0223 


2.97*107* 


watts/(m*°K) 

1.17 kg/m 3 
1.85*10 7 ke/ (msec) 
1 


6 
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Values of the dimensional parameters 
stagnation point flow problem 


Case with ignition and 
flame propagation caused 
by a hot fuel surface 

0. m2/kg 

1.6*101> kept°K* / (msec) 
1220 joules/(ke*°k) 
1.8*10° joules/(kgmole) 
1.3 watts/om ” 

1.59*10° joules/ke 

0.05 m 

100 kg/mole 

32 kg/mole 

2.0*10/ joules/kg 

8315 joules/(kgmole**K) 
298° K 
1326 K 

0.5 m/sec 
ie 
Oe23 
watts/(m*°K) 
1.17 kg/m? 
1.85*10 ene) (m*sec) 
1 
6 


~2 
2710 
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Table 4.3: Values of the non-dimensional parameters 


used in the stagnation point flow problem 


Symbol Case with ignition and flame Case with ignition and 


propagation caused by gas flame propagation caused 
phase absorption by a hot fuel surface 
A 1.76*1073 0. 
Da 1.81*10° 2.47*10" 
H le96 1351 
I 7.86 0.369 
Le 1.0 120 
re 0.76 0.76 
Re 1580 1580 
S 8,35 es, 
, 0.143 0.523 
2 8.57 6.59 
‘D Wn59 Os 
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The first regime is the initial condition regime and is 
illustrated in Figs. (4.2a), and (4.4a) for time, t=0.0. As 
mentioned above there is no chemical reaction and the radiation 
has not been applied to the wall. Hence, these figures 
illustrate a steady state stagnation point flow. In the flow 
momentum and thermal boundary layers exist near the wall and an 
isothermal potential flow exists outside the boundary layers. No 
figures showing mass fraction profiles are presented since no 
fuel has been vaporized and the flow field consists entirely of 
air. 

The second regime is a pre-ignition regime and corresponds 
to when the radiant heat flux is applied to the wall. It occurs 
for times greater than t= 0.0, and for times less than or equal 
to t=5.88 and is illustrated in Figs. (4.2a), (4.3a), and (4.4b). 
The radiant heat flux in this case is so strong and vaporization 
of fuel so rapid that the incoming air is pushed back from the 
wall and an opposing jet flow is created. Fuel composes the 
bottom jet while oxygen composes the top jet. At the interface 
between the opposing fuel and air jets a thin mixing region is 
created by the diffusion of fuel amd oxygen. Additionally, 
during this period a fraction of the incoming radiant flux is 
absorbed eventually causing the air-fuel mixture to reach a 
temperature at which the mixture will ignite. Ignition is 
observed to occur in the rich region with a very low non- 
dimensional oxygen mass fraction of 0.08. Because of the low 


mass fraction, only one premixed flame front travelling away from 
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the wall will develop and the power curve will look 
qualitatively similiar to Fig. (3.4). 

Once ignition occurs the radiant heat flux is removed and 
and the fuel jet collapses. This is the beginning of the third 
regime which begins after time, t = 5.88 and last; roughly until 
t=6.00. It is illustrated in Figs. (4.2a), (4.3b) and (4.4c). 
The regime is characterized by a weak chemical reaction and the 
reappearance of a boundary layer type of flow. The boundary 
layer and a portion of the potential flow near the wall are now 
composed of fuel, while the portion of the potential flow far 
from the wall is composed of air. The incoming flow is slowly 
pushing the reaction zone and the fuel back towards the wall. 
However, before the flow can flush the system of the fuel the 
chemical reaction becomes strong and the fourth regime begins. 

The fourth regime, which is characterized by a _ strong 
chemical reaction, begins at time, t=6.00, and lasts until 
approximately time ,t=6.50. It is illustrated in Figs. (4.2a), 
(4.2b), (4.3c), (4.3d), (4.4d) and (4.4e). During this regime 
a premixed flame front appears and begins propagating away from 
the wall. As in the one dimensional problems, the premixed flame 
begins propagating in a rich region, passes through the 
stoichiometric point and enters a lean region where it will die 
out. In the process it will leave behind the diffusion flame at 
the stoichiometric point. As can be seen by examining the Figs. 
(4.4d) and (4.4e) the chemical reaction in this regime has a 


large effect on the flow field. The chemical reaction becomes 
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so strong that the expanding gases produced are able to push 
the incoming air flow away from the reaction zone. This 
phenomenon is most clearly show in Fig. (4.4d), where a 
dividing streamline exists between the incoming air flow and the 
flow of the hot combustion gases at a distance of 24 away from 
the wall. Because of this strong flow field the reaction zone is 
now able to push itself away from the wall somewhat. 

A rather peculiar velocity field occurs near the end of this 
regime, and is illustrated by Fig. (4.4e). The figure shows a 
region of low x-direction velocities near the reaction zone. At 
the time shown in the figure the premixed flame is beginning to 
| weaken so that less hot gas is produced by the flame. Since less 
hot gas is being produced the x-direction velocities must be 
reduced by the x-direction pressure gradient in order to conserve 
mass onan overall basis. Because of the assumption made that 
the y-direction velocity is a function of y and t only, the 
pressure gradient is of the form of Eq. (4.10) and is applied 
uniformly at constant values of x. The low density regions are 
affected the most, thus, giving the low x-direction velocities 
near the reaction zone. 

Whether or not the flow field illustrated in Fig. (4.4e) is 
correct or mot will depend upon whether or not the assumption 
that the y-direction velocity is a function of y andt only is 
valid in this regime. To determine if this assumption applies in 
this regime would require the solution of the problem with an 


unrestricted two-dimensional flow field. This solution is 
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beyond the scope of this thesis. 

The fifth and final regime occurs when the premixed flame 
front begins to die out leaving the diffusion flame. This regime 
occurs from time, t=6.50, amd lasts until the steady state 
diffusion flame is obtained. It is illustrated in Figs. (4.2b), 
(4.3f), and (4.4f). The regime is characterized by a relatively 
slow reaction, so that the incoming flow dominates amd a 
boundary layer is reestablished near the wall. At the start of 
the regime the diffusion flame exists outside of the boundary 
layer. The flow slowly flushes out the excess fuel which exists 
behind the diffusion flame and pushes the flame back towards the 
wall. Eventually the flame gets close enough to the wall to 
stabilize itself and to reach a steady state. The value of the 
mass fraction of fuel at the wall eventually reaches that of the 
steady state diffusion flame solution where the flame is treated 
as a flame sheet f° 

This completes the discussion of the stagnation point flow 
problem where ignition is caused by gas phase absorption. Next, 
results of a parametric study of ignition caused by gas phase 


absorption will be presented. 
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4.3.2 Results of the Parametric Study 
of Ignition Caused by Gas Phase 
Absorption 


Two parametric studies are performed. The first study shows 
how the minimum radiation required for ignition varies with the 
incoming velocity and the second study analyzes how the 
intensity of radiation affects the ignition time. The results of 
the first study are shown in dimensional form in Fig. (4.5). It 
shows a linear relationship between the incoming velocity and the 
minimum incident intensity required for ignition. The results of 
this figure can be explained by noting that an increase in the 
velocity has two effects on the flow field. The first effect is 
to depress the fuel jet and cause a decrease in the residence 
time of the fuel. This decrease in residence time allows less 
time for heating of the fuel jet by radiation absorption. The 
second effect is to increase the velocities present in the 
interface region and, thus, to-increase the convective cooling. 
Both of these effects combine to reduce temperatures in the 
interface region and must be offset by an adjustment in the 
intensity. 

An increase in intensity has three effects. The first 
effect is to cause an overall decrease in the residence time of 
the fuel jet. The increase in intensity causes an increase in 
the injection velocity at the wall and also an increase in the 
height of the fuel jet. It can be shown that the ee in 
velocity at the wall is somewhat larger than the increase in 


jet height so that the residence will decrease on an overall 
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basis. The second effect is to increase the velocities near the 
interface region thus increasing the convective cooling. Both of 
these effect will tend to decrease the temperature of the gas in 
the interface region. The final effect is to increase the rate 
of radiant heating of the fuel vapor. This increase in radiant 
heating is the dominant effect and more than offsets the first 
two effects. Fig. (4.5) suggests that if the radiation intensity 
is increased in the proper linear proportion to the increase in 
velocity, then the increased rate of heating caused by the 
increase in intensity will exactly balance the decreases in 
residence time and the increases in convective cooling caused by 
the increases in velocity and the intensity. 

The second parametric study, which is shown in Fig. (4.6), 
shows how the ignition times vary as the radiation intensity is 
increased with all other parameters remaining constant. As can be 
seen from the figure, the time to ignition asymptotically 
approaches infinity as the intensity approaches its minimm 
value. As the intensity is raised above the minimm value the 
time to ignition decreases in what appears to be an inverse 
fashion. The explanation for this curve is based upon the effect 
of increased intensity discussed above. Since the increased rate 
of heating caused by an increase in the intensity is dominant 
over the reduction in residence time and the increased convective 
cooling, the ignition time should decrease as shown in the 


figure. 
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4.3.3 Results of the Ignition and Flame 
ee Study with Ignition 
Caused by 


a Hot Fuel Surface 


The parameters which define this case are show in 
dimensional form in Table (4.2) and in non-dimensional form in 
Table (4.3). The differences in parameters between the 
stagnation point flow case with ignition caused by gas phase 
absorption and this case parallel the differences between the 
one-dimensional cases. Again the absorption coefficient is set 
to zero and the wall temperature is increased. The total heat of 
combustion is reduced by approximately twenty percent hold down 
| the maximum temperatures which occur in the problem. Finally, 
the intensity is reduced to 1.3 watts/om’, which is the minima 
intensity required to cause ignition. If a value of intensity 
below this minimm value is used then a steady state boundary 
layer solution with fuel injection and no chemical reaction is 
obtained. 

Like the stagnation point problem with ignition by gas phase 
absorption the results can be divided into five regimes based 
upon the strength of the chemical reaction and whether or not 
radiation is being applied to the wall. These five regimes are 
the same as in the gas phase absorption problem although the 
characteristics of each regime vary because of the different 
method of ignition used. The regimes are discussed in more detail 
next. | 


The first regime is the initial condition and is a 
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stagnation point flow which is composed entirely of air. It is 
exactly the same as in the gas phase absorption case except for 
changes in the momentum and thermal boundary layers caused by the 
increased wall temperature. This regime is illustrated in 
Figs. (4.7a), and (4.9a) at time, t=0.0. 

The second regime is the pre-ignition regime and corresponds 
to when the radiant heat flux is applied to the wall. It occurs 
from time greater than t=0.0, amd to times less than or equal to 
the time, t=0.377. It is illustrated in Figs. (4.7a), (4.8a), 
and (4.9b). This regime is significantly different from the 
second regime in the gas phase absorption case because the 
incident radiation is so weak. Instead of the opposed fuel jet 
flow, the boundary layer remains approximately intact with very 
weak fuel injection into it. Ignition takes place very close to 
the wall and at a location where there is a relatively high non- 
dimensional oxygen mass fraction of 0.60. Hence, after the 
chemical reaction becomes strong there will be a large and 
extremely short-lived spike in the power as shown in Fig. (3.7). 

The beginning of the third regime occurs when ignition takes 
place and the radiation is turned off. The chemical reaction in 
this regime is weak and this regime is very similiar to the 
second regime except that fuel is no longer being injected at 
the wall because of the radiation. This phase last from times 
greater than t=0.377 to times less than t=0.425. On a large 
scale the temperature and mass fraction profiles and velocity 


fields look similiar to those shown for the second regime. 
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The fourth regime, which is characterized by the strong 
chemical reaction, begins at time, t=0.425 and last until 
approximately time ,t=0.450. It is illustrated in Figs. (4.7), 
(4.8b), (4.8c), (4.9c) and (4.9d). As in the gas phase absorption 
case, it is during this regime that a premixed flame front makes 
its appearance and propagates from the rich region to the lean 
region. It again serves to separate the fuel and the oxygen and 
to leave behind the diffusion flame at the stoichiometric point. 
Two differences between this case and the gas phase absorption 
case are that the flame propagation occurs much closer to the 
wall and, because of this closeness to the wall, more fuel 
vaporization takes place after ignition. 

As in the previous case, the chemical reaction in this 
regime is strong enough to dominate the flow field. As can be 
seen in Fig. (4.9c) the expansion of gases from the reaction has 
pushed the incoming flow far back from the wall. A _ peculiar 
velocity field is again produced as the premixed flame front dies 
out and is shown in Fig. (4.9d). As can be seen from the figure, 
not only is there a region of reduced velocities in the low 
density region but also a region of back flow. This region of 
back flows occurs for the same reasons that the low velocities 
occurred in the gas phase absorption case. 

The fifth and final regime occurs when the premixed flame 
front begins to die out leaving the diffusion flame. This regime 
occurs from time, t=0.450, and lasts until the steady state 


diffusion flame is obtained. It is illustrated in Figs. (4.7b), 
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(4.8d), (4.8e) and (4.9e). As in the gas phase absorption case, 
the incoming flow dominates because of the relatively weak 
chemical reaction, and the boundary layer flow is reestablished. 
In this regime the diffusion flame moves away from the wall 
towards its equilibrium position. However, because there is 
excess fuel behind the diffusion flame, the flame will slightly 
overshoot its equilibrium position. Since the incoming flow 
eventually flushes out the excess fuel the flame settles back 
into its equilibrium position and reaches a steady state. Because 
of the lower heat of combustion in this case, the diffusion flame 
is weaker with fuel and oxygen overlapping more, and the 
temperature being lower than in the gas phase absorption case. 
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This study illustrates the relationships between the 
ignition regime, the premixed flame regime, and the diffusion 
flame regime which occur when considering the entire combustion 
process over a vaporizing fuel surface. Two different flow 
conditions over the fuel surface are analyzed: air which is 
initially stagnant and in a zero gravity environment, and air 
which is initially in a stagnation point flow pattern. For each 
flow condition two physically different methods of ignition are 
used. In the first method the flat plate is subjected to 
external radiation causing the fuel to vaporize. The fuel vapor 
then absorbs a fraction of the incoming radiation, becomes hot 
and causes the mixture to ignite. In the second method the flat 
plate is again subjected to radiation, but ignition occurs 
because the fuel surface is hot enough to ignite the vapor with 
no radiation being absorbed. 

In all cases, the same general sequence of events occur. 
The first event is the application of the radiation which causes 
fuel vaporization and ignition. Ignition did not occur 
immediately upon application of the radiation, and during this 
delay there is time for the fuel and the oxygen to diffuse into 
one another creating a mixing region. Ignition eventually occurs 
in a rich part of the mixing region with the amount of power 
produced after ignition being determined by the _ oxygen 


concentration at the point of ignition. If the oxygen 


Wes 


concentration is high, as is the case of the hot wall ignition 
problems, the chemical power curve shows a large spike. If 
ignition occurs in a region with little oxygen, as is the case in 
the gas phase absorption ignition with realistic absorption 
coefficients, mo chemical power spike occurs and the maximm 
chemical power is produced in the premixed region. | 

After ignition occurs, there is a period of weak chemical 
reaction. The reaction eventually becomes strong and leads to 
the development of a premixed flame front which moves away from 
the wall. The flame front begins travelling in the rich region 
where it leaves behind excess fuel, passes through a 
stoichiometric point amd enters the lean region where excess 
oxygen is left behind. Hence, the premixed flame serves to 
separate the fuel and oxygen and to leave behind a diffusion 
flame at the stoichiometric point. For a brief period of time, a 
premixed flame front and diffusion flame exist .simultaneously. 
Eventually the premixed flame front enters a very lean region and 
dies out, leaving only the diffusion flame. In the one 
dimensional cases the diffusion flame moves away from the wall, 
weakens and also eventually dies out. In the stagnation point 
flow cases, the diffusion flame moves toward an equilibrium 
position and reaches a steady state. 

The stagnation point flow cases also showed complex flow 
regimes which were often driven by the radiant heating or the 
chemical reaction. Because of the high radiant intensity used in 


the gas phase absorption case an opposing jet flow regime is 


ies 


produced when the radiation is applied to the wall. The bottom 
jet is composed of fuel while the top jet is composed of air. In 
the hot wall ignition case, because of the low radiant intensity 
used, the boundary layer near the wall remains nearly intact. 
Inmediately after ignition occurs and the radiation is removed, 
both cases show a peuriars layer type of a flow with a weak 
chemical reaction present in the interface region between the 
fuel and the air. Later, in the premixed flame period, the 
chemical reaction is so strong that the expanding gases dominate 
the flow field and the incoming flow is pushed back. After the 
_ premixed flame dies out and the diffusion flame is left behind, 
the incoming stagnation point flow again dominates and the 
diffusion flame settles into a boundary layer near the wall. 
3.2 Future Work 

The scope of this thesis is restricted to analyzing overall 
processes and this limited the attention that could be devoted to 
any specific process. Certainly, a number of areas identified in 
this thesis deserve detailed study. Among these are the 
transition region which occurs immediately after ignition and 
before the premixed flame fronts develop, the passing of the 
premixed flame front through the stoichiometric point, amd the 
slow extinction of the premixed flame front and its effect upon 
the flow field in the stagnation point flow cases. 

Many of the assumptions made here can also be relaxed so 
that more realism is introduced. Perhaps the most limiting 


assumptions are that of single step chemistry and laminar flow. 
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Multiple step chemistry models are already available and their 
inclusion would not be difficult since all problems reduce to one 
spatial dimension. Also, omce an accurate turbulence model is 
developed, it could be included. The overall model could then 


quite closely approximate a real combustion situation. 
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igh temperature of the fuel surface or by radiation absorption by the fuel vapor. The surface 
is assumed to be either in a zero gravity, initially stagnant air environment or in a 
stagnation point flow field. Regardless of the source of ignition considered or the type of 

| the flow field, the same sequence of events is predicted. This sequence of events begins with 
a pre-ignition, radiation dominated phase in which fuel and air mix above the fuel surface. 
After ignition occurs, there is a period of weak chemical reaction, which is followed by a 
period of stronger reaction in which a premixed flame front develops. Before dying out the 
premixed flame front separates the fuel from the oxygen and leaves behind a diffusion flame. 
The combustion and radiation processes are shown to have a large effect on the flow field in 

| the stagnation point flow cases. For the case in which ignition is caused by gas phase 
absorption, the radiation required to cause ignition is so high that an opposed jet flow is 
created. In the case in which ignition is caused by the hot surface, the radiation is lower 
and the boundary layer remains almost intact. For both types of ignition the premixed flame 

| fronts produced heat fast enough that the expanding gas is able to drive the incoming flow 
back ‘from the fuel surface. After the premixed flame front dies out leaving the diffusion 
flame the incoming flow again dominates and a boundary layer reappears. 
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